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Five Thousand New Members 
Before July First 


OW that the annual meeting has been held and the plans for the 
legislativ campain are outlined and under hedway, attention 
should be turnd to the very necessary matter of increasing the 
membership in our STATE ASSOCIATION. We have at pres- 

ent a membership of TEN THOUSAND, less than a third of the teach- 
ing force of the great state of Illinois. The present enrollment is cer- 
tainly encouraging but it is not what it should be. THIRTY-THREE 
PER CENT should not be pulling the load that belongs to a HUN- 
DRED PER CENT. Every one of the thirty thousand teachers in the 
state of Illinois has receivd a dividend of both material and immater- 
ial value many times over the amount of the nominal membership fee 
of one dollar. Yet one-third of the teachers of the state have borne 
the financial burden that must always accompany the birth of any 
organization. 

THIS IS NOT A COMPLAINT. We are more than gratified with 
the financial showing made in the first year of our existence. But we 
are writing this with the idea of disturbing the consciousness of the 
TWENTY THOUSAND teachers in the state who will WANT to enroli 
as soon as they feel the proper amount of responsibility in the promo- 
tion of the educational welfare of the state. As has been stated in 
these columns previously, the association does not lay claim to all the 
victories in the field of legislation in the last session, but it is very gen- 
erally conceded that the ORGANIZATION HAS MADE GOOD and a 
very large amount of credit is due to the co-operation that grew out of 
the reorganized State Association. General opinion has it that the 
Association in its initial try-out has made good. 

WE HAVE SET OUR STAKE AT FIVE THOUSAND INCREASE 
BY JULY FIRST, THE END OF THE FISCAL YEAR. 

We are no longer working at cross purposes or in a haphazard 
fashion in school matters. We now have a well laid plan of action and 
OUR FORCES ARE MARSHALD AS NEVER BEFORE. The Leg- 
islativ Committee, which has a big task on its hands, needs money, 
but it needs additional members to keep a watch on local conditions 
and developments more than it needs financial assistance. Both are 
-necessary. The enthusiasm displayd at the state meeting warrants 
us in making a vigorous campain for more members. The county 
superintendents and city superintendents are united for the work and 
five thousand in the next six months should be an easy limit to reach. 
It means less than fifty to a county. 

NOW LET US MAKE ANOTHER PULL—ALL TOGETHER. 
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Third Annual Meeting of National Council of 
Teachers of English 


N editorial writer in the Educa- 
A ional Bi-Monthly said recently 

that the National Council of 
Teachers of English has set a new 
standard of efficiency for educational 
organizations. Those who attended the 
third annual meeting of the society 
concur in this opinion. In about two 
years the Council has grown to an in- 
dividual membership of 1700 individ- 
ual members and 23 affiliated societies 
whose combined membership is sev- 
eral thousand. The Council has elev- 
en Committees activly at work, all of 
which reported at the meeting. One 
of those recommended the adoption of 
the report of the Joint Committee on 
Grammatical Nomenclature. An- 
other presented important facts and 
principles with regard to the articula- 
tion of the High and Elementary 
School courses in English. A _ third 
offerd a printed list of home read- 
ing for high school pupils, which is 
copyrighted and destind to a wide 
popularity. Among the Reports of 
Progress were those of the Commit- 
tees on English in the Country School, 
on Plays for Schools and Colleges, on 
the Preparation of High School 
Teachers of English, and of College 
Teachers of English, and on the Re- 
organization of the High School 
Course in English. This last is a 
joint committee of the National Coun- 
cil and the N. E. A., which has pub- 
lisht a preliminary report, to be had 
by addressing the Chairman at 68th 
St. and Stewart Ave., Chicago, Ill. The 
Report on Articulation is to be issued, 
with a report on Types of Organiza- 
tion of High School English recently 
made cio the Council and a set of high 
school course actually in uss, as a 
monograph of the National Bureau of 
Education. 

A number of very interesting papers 
were red at the Council, among these 
being the President’s annual «uddress 
by Professor F. N. Scott of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. His copic was 
“The Undefended Gate,"’ which prov- 
ed to be the easy access permitted to 
the daily paper, which is often crude 
in style and positivly harmful in sub- 
ject matter. Percival Chubb of the 
Ethical Culture School of St. Louis 


made an eloquent plea for oral Eng- 
lish, and Professor Joseph Jastrow of 
the University of Wisconsin presented 
a fascinating study of the sensibility 
shown by different classes of people 
to slang and other forms of bad man- 
ners. 

In the section meetings there were 
papers by W. H. Wilcox of the Mary- 
land Normal School on “The Use of 
Simplified Spelling,” by J. W. Searson 
of the Agricultural College of Kansas 
on “English Teaching and the Li- 
brary,” by Emma J. Breack of Oak- 
land, California on “The Present Pos- 
sibilities of Oral English in the 
School,” by Professor Joseph V. Den- 
ney of the Ohio State University on 
“The Factors Which Should Determ- 
in the College Course in English,” and 
by O. J. Stevenson of the Faculty of 
Education, University of Toronto, on 
“The Old and the New in Literature 


Teaching.” 
The following offisers were elected: 
President — Franklin T. Baker, 


Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

First Vice-President—Charles W. 
Kent, University of Virginia. 

Second Vice-President—V. C. Coul- 
ter, State Normal School, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 

Secretary—James F. Hosic, Chicago 
Teachers’ College, Chicago, Ill. 

Tresurer—John M. Clapp, Lake 
Forest, Il. 

Eleven new directors were elected 
as follows: Nathaniel W. Barnes, De- 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind.; 
Emma J. Breck, Oakland High School, 
Oakland, Cal.; C. C. Certain, Central 
High School, Birmingham, Ala.; John 
M. Clapp, Lake Forest College, Lake 
Forest, Ill.; Charles W. Kent, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Charlottesviile, Va.; 
Wm. D. Lewis,, Prin. William Penn 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sa- 
rah J. McNary, State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J.; A. E. Minard, Agricul- 
tural College, N. D.; Fred N. Scott, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; C. B. Sperlin, Tacoma High 
School, Tacoma, Wash.; Sarah E. 
Simons, Central High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

It is announced that a special meet- 
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ing of the Council will be held at 
Richmond, Va., February 27 and 28, 
1914, in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. 
A. Among the speakers at this meet- 
ing will be Commissioner Claxton, 
Washington, D. C.; Professor Lewis of 
Hamilton College; Professor Smith of 
the University of Virginia; Professor 
Kent of the University of Virginia; 
Mr. C. C. Certain of Birmingham, 
Ala.; Mr. E. H. K. McComb of In- 
dianapolis; Miss Barbour of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Professor Cox of the 
University of West Virginia. There 
will also be a special meeting of the 
National Council in St. Paul, Minn., in 
July, 1914, in connection with the 
annual meeting of the N. E. A., and 
plans have been made for a special 
meeting in Oakland, California, in 
connection with the Panama Pagsific 
Exposition. This last will be in some 
sense an international congress of 
teachers of English. 





Removing An Incubus 


At the third anual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish which was held in Chicago, No- 
vember 27 to 29, two resolutions of- 
ferd by Professor Edwin M. Hopkins 
of the University of Kansas were un- 
animously adopted. Professor Hop- 
kins, who has been for some years 
Chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Cost of English Teaching, stated 
that investigations of his committee 
show beyond dout that highly satis- 
factory work in English composition 
teaching cannot be done so long as 
secondary schools and colleges assign 
too many pupils to the teacher. The 
average at present is over 125 in sec- 
ondary schools and over 100 in col- 
leges. The number could be consid- 
erably reduced without raising the 
cost of English teaching to the level 
of most of the other subjects. 

He therefore moved that: 


The National Council of Teachers 
of English approves the steps taken 
by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools to 
limit and decrease the number of pu- 
pils assignd to English teachers in 
high scools, and requests the Associa- 
tion and all similar accrediting bodies 
to recommend for immediate action 
that schools in which the maximum 


number of pupils assignd to a single 
English teacher exceeds one hundred 
be not accredited in English; and it 
also requests the Association and all 
similar accrediting bodies to take 
further action at as early a date as 
seems expedient to reduce this max- 
imum to eighty, with due provision, 
as at present recommended, for nec- 
essary time for conference and theme 
reading counted as teaching time. 


II. 


It is the sense of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English that in or- 
der to secure satisfactory results in 
college English it is essential that the 
maximum number of students in 
Freshman English Composition as-- 
signd to a single instructor should in 
no case exceed sixty; and that when 
such an instructor has classes in other 
subjects, a corresponding reduction 
should be made in the number of pu- 
pils assignd him in English composi- 
tion. 

In support of these resolutions Pro- 
fessor Hopkins said that the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools has under consid- 
eration the adoption of a rule that no 
school in its territory shall be accred- 
ited in English if the maximum num- 
ber of pupils assignd to a single teach- 
er of English exceeds five classes of 
twenty-five pupils each. The teach- 
ers’ associations in two states, New 
York and Wisconsin, have recently re- 
quested that such maximum shall not 
exceed 100. 

More than 25,000 copies of the Re- 
port of the Hopkins Committee have 
been distributed and the Bureau of 
Education is about to issue a bulletin 
setting forth the facts. Nothing has 
given so much encouragement to 
those who are aware of the real situ- 
ation as the warm response which has 
been made to the appeal which this 
report embodies. 





Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club 


The next meeting of the Lllinois 
Schoolmasters’ club will be held at 
Decatur on Friday and Saturday, Feb. 
13-14. There will be the usual Fri- 
day evening banquet followd by an 
address by Prin. Morgan of the Mili- 
tary Tract Normal School. An inter- 
esting as well as instructiv program 
will follow. on Saturday forenoon. 
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Prof. Hieronymous President of 
Illinois Chautauqua Alliance 


Prof. R. E. Hieronymous, Ex-Sec- 
retary of the State Educational Com- 
mission, is preparing duplicate pic- 
tures of Educational Institutions in 
Illinois. One of these is to be placed 
permanently at the State University. 

The exhibit will show: 

1. The beginning and possibilities 
of the Consolidation of Rural Schools 
as contrasted with the well known one 
room country school. 

2. A few of the best ase bild- 
ings of the state. 

3. The development of the High 
Schools, particularly the Township 
High Schools, and their equipment to 
meet the growing demands for Voca- 
tional Education. 

4. Some of the Academies, Tech- 
nical Institutes, schools of a special 
nature, certain state institutions for 
the care and training of different 
classes of children and adults. 

5. The five State Normal Schools 
(Normal, _Carbondale, DeKalb, 
Charleston and Macomb) and the 
Chicago Normal School. 

6. The Colleges of the Illinois Fed- 
eration. 

7. Some departments of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Winter Short Course for Country 
Boys 


The Township High School at Ge- 
neseo, Illinois, has begun a _ winter 
course for country boys. The course 
staried December first with an en- 
rollment of twenty-four boys ranging 
in age from fifteen to twenty years, 
and in advancement, from. eighth 
grade to third year in high school. 

The establishment of the course is 
the result of a definit demand on the 
part of the farmer taxpayers who 
have not been receiving the benefits 
for which they have been paying, be- 
cause they need their boys for fall 
and spring work on the farms. 

Inquiries made by Principal A. J. 
Beatty, developt the fact that enough 
of the country boys were interested in 
the proposed course to warrant the 
undertaking, but it was not expected 
that the enrollment for the first year 
would be more than twelv or fifteen. 

Five classes have been organized 
for the new students: Commercial 
geography, business arithmetic, bus- 
iness English, elementary agriculture, 
and manual training. Each student 
is enrold for four of the five classes, 
and all but one are in the agriculture 
class. A few of the boys who have 
done some work of high school grade 
enterd regular high school classes. 

The instructor for the class is a 
graduate of the Department of Agri- 
culture of the University of Ulinois, 
and is a practical scientific farmer. 

The course will continue until 
spring work makes it necessary for 
the boys to leave school. 

So far as we know, no other Illi- 
nois high school has ever offerd such 
a course and the board of education 
feels that they are inaugurating a new 
and very important department in 
high school work. 


Will County Teachers at Joliet 


Joliet entertaind about 500 teach- 
ers at the recent educational round-up 
for Will County. Educators of state 
and national reputation addrest the 
gathering, which had been liberally 
and effectivly advertised by the Joliet 
Press, especially the News, which has 
taken a very advanced position in 
matters pertaining to education, 
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Definition of Terms 


We have made no attempt in the 
short editorials on the pension ques- 
tion to make the necessary distinc- 
tions that should undoutedly be made 
in a technical discussion of the topic. 
STRICTLY speaking—pension is the 
proper term to use when speaking of 
the appropriations by the government 
for the support of aged or incapacitat- 
ed persons. Retirement fund has ref- 
erence to a fund created by the per- 
sonal contributions of the prospectiv 
beneficiaries. 





Non-interference With Local Sys- 
tems Not So Easy As It Looks 


Nothing menaces success more than 
self-deception and are we not falling 
into this very trap when we placidly 
and sincerely resolv that any “‘legis- 
lation for state-wide pensions for 
teachers shall not in any way interfere 
with, or provide an entering wedge to, 
local pension systems alredy in effect 
in the state’? This is not a quota- 
tion literatim of the resolution but 
nearly the words and certainly the 
substance of the same. The resolu- 
tion was introduced and accepted in 
all sincerity. But we believe that this 
condition is a very difficult one with 
which to comply, no matter how hon- 
estly all concernd may wish it. A 
state-wide system is a state-wide sys- 
tem with the state as the supporting 
and administrativ unit. We hope that 
we shall be able to carry out the spir- 
it of the resolution and this article 
is not written in any spirit of un- 
friendliness, but rather with a firm 
intent that we shall furl our sails be- 
fore we strike the rocks. However, 
should some interference be found 
necessary it may be of a beneficent 
order that leaves the incapacitated or 
aged teacher with a more liberal and 
a safer annuity than that provided by 
any local system. Furthermore, 
should interference be found neces- 
sary, the state certainly should reim- 
burse any municipality employing a 
local pension system in such a way 
that the contributing teachers shall 
receive the promist annuity. Let us 
lose no time in beginning a serious 
study of this phase of our problem. 


Pensions and Economics 


Some oppose the pension move- 
ment on the grounds that the plan is 
uneconomic,—whatever that means. 
We suppose that the idea, to the 
minds of some critics, is not based on 
the law of “supply and demand” as 
presented in our older systems of 
economy, and is in direct opposition 
to the “survival of the fittest” as an 
accepted principle of evolution. So we 
see the advocates of pensions for 
teachers impaled (apparently) on one 
horn of economics or another horn of 
natural law. In truth neither prin- 
ciple does, nor should, apply. 


The child, when we consider the 
necessity for development of certain 
civic and social qualities, belongs to 
the state, which is sponsor for the 
equipment, spiritual and material, for 
providing for this development. The 
public school is the institution that is 
engaged in the great work of furnish- 
ing men and women of the next gen- 
eration with a capacity for “pulling 
their own weight.” Plainly stated, 
the public school is an _ institution 
whose negativ function is to make 
jails, penitentiaries, reformatories, 
almshouses, ete., unnecessary. The 
teacher is the great spiritual factor of 
this institution. All are provided by 
the state. Now this great institution 
that is engaged in a great work, an 
important part of which is to prepare 
men and women to pull their own 
economic weight, is not going to per- 
mit the teacher, the greatest individ- 
ual factor in it, to be stranded on the 
sands of want in the twilight of life. 
It is not going to allow the faithful 
but worn-out teacher to stand as a 
monument of contradiction and mock- 
ery of what has been proclaimd as one 
of its chief aims and excuses for ex- 
istence. 

The teacher, who devotes her lifa 
to the great work of endowing others 
with powers that shall insure against 
want, is certainly entitled to the same 
consideration by the same institution 
that equipt the child for economic in- 
dependence. That institution,  ulti- 
mately speaking, is the state. The 
Gardian Angel of that teacher 
against temporary and local unappre- 
ciation is the State wide pension law. 
We are going to get it, because it is 
just. 
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Teachers’ Pensions No New Idea 


To, correct the false idea quite pre- 
valent among the uninformd people 
that the pensioning of teachers is a 
novelty that is highly favord with 
a trend toward socialism it might be 
well to state that pensions for teach- 
ers have been in vogue in one form or 
another in Great Britain since 1846. 
In 1839 the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Education was establisht. 
This Committee was given the indirect 
power to provide a limited number of 
pensions for “incapacitated teachers,” 
for the purpose of increasing the effi- 
ciency of the teaching force. On the 
2ist of December 1846, the Commit- 
tee establisht the following maximum 
for pensions allowable at one time; 
20 pensions of 30 pounds each; 100 of 
25 pounds; 150 of 20 pounds each. 
Adding to these donations or gratui- 
ties to the amount of 400 pounds, the 
total amount provided for teachers’ 
pensions was 6,500 pounds, or the 
equivalent of about $32,000 in United 
States money. 

Pensions for persons in the regular 
civil servis at that time were quite 
common. But the difficulty confront- 
ed in establishing pensions for teach- 
ers was in the quasi-public nature of 
their servis at that period, even in lo- 
cal communities. The rule of 1846 
required that no teacher receive a 
pension who had not taught for at 
least 15 years in a normal or element- 
ary school, during seven of which 
years said school shall have been un- 
der inspection. The law, or rule was 
designd at that time for those who 
were unfit for further servis on ac- 
count of either advanced age or in- 
firmity. 

In 1911 the total amount of pen- 
sions provided by law had reacht the 
sum of 20,975 pounds for England 
and Wales. We can easily gather 
from the above that the movement 
in our own state is anything but nov- 
el. As usual, we regret to say, we 
are in the rear in the campain for a 
just accounting to our most faithful 
and most valuable public servants. 
Furthermore we have not taken ad- 
vantage of the still more embarrass- 
ing comparison of our own state with 
other progressiv states of our Union 
that have alredy made provisions for 
pensioning teachers thru statutory en- 
actment. 


Pensions in Anzona 


Probably one of the most liberal, 
as well as one of the most simple, 
laws for teachers’ pensions is that 
enacted by the state of Arizona, It is 
packt into three paragraphs and 
plainly states that any teacher who 
has taught in the public schools of 
Arizona for a period of twenty-five 
years shall receive an annual retire- 
ment annuity of $600. Of course it is 
not to be expected that Lllinois will 
be able to write as brief a statute on 
this important matter as has the new 
Western state. One of the complica- 
tions that we shall have to avoid is 
the conflicting with any of the exist- 
ing local systems now in operation, 
This is to be expected in a state like 
Illinois with many years of legislativ 
activity behind it and with the added 
burden of a complex social and in- 
dustrial situation. However, we 
have much to learn from the direct- 
ness of our Western neighbors and 
that is to put as few words into our 
legislativ decrees as possible and at 
the same time make it hold water in 
the face of legal pressure. 





Pension Legislation and Actuarial 
Advice 


Let us gain speed but not haste in 
our efforts to secure pension legisla- 
tion for the teachers of the state. We 
should be cautious and not promis re- 
tirement annuities unwarranted by 
the age and number of teachers in the 
profession. One _ state in particu- 
lar, New. York, has rusht in where 
“angels fear to tred” and now sees 
rocks ahed which can be avoided only 
by an amendment to the retiren.cnt 
law. This is quite likely, if not cer- 
tainly, to be the result where iegis- 
lation on the subject procedes with- 
out a thoro survey of the membership 
of the state teaching force with ref- 
erence to age, helth, length of ser- 
vis, salary, etc., followd by expert ac- 
tuarial advice. 

A great injustis may be done those 
entering the teaching profession in 
our state in the future under a com- 
pulsory law for a retirement fund 
founded on a fabric of guess-work and 
wholly uneconomic. Let us get the 
facts and then figure from these to a 
just and dependable law. 
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Teachers’ Pensions in United States 


Ten states have alredy enacted 
legislation paving the way for the es- 
tablishment of general pension sys- 
tems fer all the teachers of the state. 
Following is the list: Maryland, 
Rhode Island, Maine, New Jersey, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, New York, Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, and North Da- 
kota. Of course we find much varia- 
tion in the different systems adopted. 
The ratio of financial! contributions 
on the part of the teaching profession 
to that provided by the state varies 
considerably. There is more or less 
uniformity displayd in the plans for 
control and distribution of annuities. 
The proportion of support tenderd by 
the state is by no means in proportion 
to the existing welth or the taxable 
property of the commonwelth. The 
Western states as a rule are inclined 
in such matters to greater liberality 
than those farther East. This is due 
largely to two conditions, viz: The 
greater demands on the states older 


* in institutional affairs for appropria- 


tions for different purposes and the 
customary conservation of the East. 
New Jersey has a retirement system 
that is worthy of much study. 

The teachers of Illinois should be- 
gin a careful investigation of the dif- 
ferent systems with the view of de- 
veloping a plan that will suit best 
the individual demands of the state. 
It should and probably will be an 
eclectic system and we should see to 
it that the defects of other plans are 
eliminated as far as possible and that 
their virtues are inculcated in our 
proposed Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 
We are pledged to the work; now let 
us give intensiv attention to the prob- 
lem in hand and see if we shall not 
be able to hand to our law-makers, 
when they assemble at Springfield, a 
bill as perfect as it is possible to make 
one. 

There are many cities that have 
pensions for teachers for longer or 
shorter periods. Milwaukee, Boston, 
and New York, are especially timely 
types for analysis for the reason that 
these local systems are found in states 


.that have also provided for state wide 


pension systems. The value of this 
investigation is to be found in the 
ways and means employd by. their 
law-makers to avoid any conflict be- 
tween the state-wide system and the 





alredy founded local systems. of 
course we teachers of Illinois are 
bound to post ourselvs on the ins and 
outs of the Chicago plan in order to 
overcome the same obstacle encoun- 
terd in other states that establisht 
their state-wide system subsequent to 
the fdéunding of the local systems. 





Pensions Are Delayd Dividends 


Education has always, if we can 
believe statistics, increast the earning 
or economic power of the person ed- 
ucated. There is little room for ef- 
fectiv contradiction of the statement 
that educated people generally have 
had the advantage over the unedu- 
eated or unschoold. The men and 
women who have sacrificed their 
lives to the great and unselfish task 
of providing greater earning power 
for others have themselvs been the 
victims of an unpaying, if not unap- 
preciativ, constituency. Looking at 
the question from this angle gives us 
the right to interpret a retirement an- 
nuity as a delayd dividend. The 
great majority of the persons engaged 
in the work have taken little time to 
mourn over the meager pittance al- 
lowd them at the time for work that 
of course can never be mesured in 
dollars and cents. But a large num- 
ber of people are coming to regard 
the pension system as a just provision 
for competency in the declining years 
of life. Moreover it is rightly viewd 
as sound economy in that it places 
the school boards in a position to re- 
tire those teachers who have past the 
zenith of efficiency in the school-room 
thru no fault of their own, but as a 
consequence of the inexorable law of 
nature. The establishment of the 
pension plan enables the board to re- 
tire this class without any strain on 
sympathy or sentiment because they 
well know that the wolf is garded 
from approaching the threshold of 
well earnd ease. Each generation 
should have and generally does have 
greater economic efficiency due to the 
work of the free schools. Each gen- 
eration therefore that contributes to 
the payment of pensions to those who 
were most largely instrumental in giv- 
ing to them greater independence in 
the financial and industrial orders, is 
but paying a well deservd, but long 
delayd dividend. 
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Possible Meeting 


It has been suggested that a meet- 
ing of those primarily interested in 
the security of a retirement fund for 
teachers be held in the near future. 
The plan has in view not onJy the 
discussion of the nature of the bill to 
be presented but also the outlining of 
steps to be taken in securing legisla- 
tiv support for the mesure. This body 
would simply be an auxiliary to the 
legislativ committee and would be 
broadly representativ geographically 
in the state. Favorable reports con- 
tinue to come in from all parts of the 
state and they show that the teach- 
ers are awake to the proposition. One 
letter to this offis, recently receivd, 
containd the encouraging news that 
the teachers of one particular city 
were redy and anxious to co-operate 
and were only waiting for instructions 
as to the next step to take. The let- 
ter closed by saying that the two 
members from that district who rep- 
resented the people in the legislature 
were alredy pledged to support a bill 
for a teachers’ retirement fund. It 
happens that the two members above 
referd to are influential in our state 
assembly. One is a member of the 
Senate and the other of the Lower 
House. This is a large straw that 
shows the favorable direction of the 
legislativ winds. Another letter from 
a leading worker for a bill for a 
teachers’ retirement fund contains 
equally encouraging news and sug- 
gests the advisability of a meeting in 
the near future. The writer had tak- 
en the pains to get in touch with a 
score or more of teachers in the state 
who were pushing the work and sub- 
mitted the list as a possible help in 
making up such a representativ meet- 
ing. They were from all parts of Il- 
linois and should the meeting be held 
every part of the state would be ade- 
quately represented. 





The offisers of the Southern Divis- 
ion of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation have begun work on their 
program with characteristic prompt- 
ness and vigor. We bespeak for that 
Division a large and successful meet- 
ing. We trust that they will not again 
be handicapt by a unexpected upheav- 
al of nature's forces, as they were one 
year ago. 


Statistics of H.S. Conference 


Total attendance 

Total registration, exclusiv of the 
University community 

Number of public high schools 
represented in Conference..... 

Number of  representativs of 
academies 

Number of representativs of nor- 
mal schools, colleges and uni- 

versities registerd 

Number of institutions represent- 
ed under four and five 

Number of county superintend- 
ents present 

Number of teachers present 
whose expenses were paid in 
full by their districts 

Number whose expenses 
paid in part 

Number of high schools repre- 
sented by delegates whose ex- 
penses were paid in full or in 
part 

School journals represented 

Number from other states 

Registration by sections: 

Administrativ 

Agricultural 

Biology 

Classics 

Commercial ~ 

County Superintendents and Vil-- 
lage Principals 

Domestic Science 

English 

Geography 

Manual Arts 

Mathematics 

Modern Language 

Music 

Physical Science 

Social Science 

Number by whom no. section was 


141 
were 





N. E. A. Meeting 


The Department of Superintendence 
will hold its annual meeting at Rich- 
mond, Va., Feb. 23-8. The Western 
Passenger Association along with 
other associations has granted the flat 
rate of two cents. The hedquarters 
will be at the Jefferson Hotel. The | 
Secretary’s hedquarters will be in the 
lobby of the Jefferson. The General 
Sessions will be held at the Seventh 
Street Christian Church. 





